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Khmer Sculpture 

THE Museum possesses a number of fine exam- 
ples of Cambodian (Khmer) sculpture, pre- 
sented by Dr. Denman W. Ross. The identification 
and dating of these isolated heads is, however, a 
matter of considerable difficulty. None are likely 
to be older than the ninth or later than the fourteenth 
century ; the Buddhist figures in any case are prob- 
ably to be assigned to the latter part of this period. 
All of the heads are of gray sandstone. The 
largest, a well-preserved example, is probably 
Saiva, as may be inferred from the coiffure, dressed 
in a high-pointed chignon (jata-mul^uta) on the 
crown of the head. In this example the upward 
sloping eyes are especially conspicuous, but the 
nose is not so flat nor the lips so thick as in many 
other examples. In a smaller Saiva head, in which 
the upper part of the coiffure is lost, the nose is 
flatter and the lips thicker, but the eyes are more 
nearly horizontal. Two other heads are evidently 
Buddhist, and in fact detached from statues repre- 
senting Gautama Buddha. This is indicated in 
both cases by the schematic representation of the 
hair in abundant short curls (reduced to small 



bosses) and the usnisa or protuberance on the 
crown. In one of these examples the identification 
is further supported by the remains of a canopy or 
nimbus consisting of the hoods of a seven-headed 
cobra — the Naga Mucalinda, by whom the 
Buddha was sheltered from a storm during the 
sixth of the seven weeks following the enlighten- 
ment. In this example the urna is represented 
only by a small spiral line engraved in the middle 
of the forehead ; the outlines of the eyelids and of 
the moustaches are likewise engraved, and not 
modelled in relief. 

It may be mentioned that a third and very fine 
Buddhist Khmer head was for some time during 
1919 exhibited in the Museum of Fine Arts as 
an anonymous loan, and is now permanently in- 
stalled in the Fogg Museum at Cambridge. It is 
in a sense realistic and conveys a powerful sense 
of human presence, and in its definite character- 
ization departs widely — as do most of the Khmer 
heads — from Indian prototypes. The surfaces 
have suffered somewhat from smoothing ; in spite 
of this it remains perhaps the finest example of 
Khmer art in America. It may be tentatively 
assigned to the twelfth century. A. K. C. 



